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CONANT ADVOCATES TOUGH COURSES AND HEAVY HOMEWORK FOR ABLE STUDENTS 


A tough program for able students was outlined by James B. Conant, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, at the first session of the American Association of 
School Administrators convention which opened here yesterday. Conant, who is making 
a 2-year study of the comprehensive high school, declared that able students should be 
so challenged by their courses that they would be doing 15 to 20 hours of significant 
homework each week. 





‘*All of them (the able students) should acquire something like a mastery of at 
least one foreign language which will require at least three years of hard work; all of 
them should have completed at least three years of mathematics (and many four); all 
of them should have taken either physics or chemistry or both, as well as a course in 
biology,’’ Conant declared. He contended that good counselling will see to it that those 
in the physics class are well prepared in mathematics and hence the physics teacher 
will not have to face the almost impossible task of teaching this subject to those who 
have studied only one year of algebra. 





The academically talented student (some 15 to 20 per cent of a typical large com- 
prehensive high school) ought to be studying five solid subjects in each of the four high 
school years, Conant said. These students, he said, ought to be persuaded to elect, in 
addition to the prescribed courses for all students, (four years of English, three or four 
of history and related social studies, one year of science) the following: 





For the scientifically oriented, three or four years of a foreign language, four 
years of mathematics, two years more of science--making a total of three. 


For those with less interest in science, the course of study might include only 
one more year of science, and a total of only three of mathematics, and in this 
case, there would be room for three years of a second foreign language. 


Conant explained that in many high schools he has observed that able students 
were taking a tough course of study. Even in schools where a minority are interested in 
higher education, he said, he has found that a large percentage of the boys were electing 
a tough program in mathematics and science. He said he believes that with a better 
guidance system--'‘‘the keystone of the arch of public education’’--and a better awareness 
of the national need for women trained in science and mathematics, more able girls will 
soon be electing the type of program he advocates. 





The educator pointed out that highly gifted youth might not profit from such a pro- 
gram because it might not be challenging enough. School systems, he said, are coming up 
with new ideas to better serve these young people. They include: Early identification of 
this group at the senior high school level and an advanced placement program which will 
take the mathematically inclined through a course of calculus, or others through freshman 
college English, history or science. 
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WE-DID-IT-OURSELVES SPECTACULAR 


The AASA on Monday night will unveil its own spectacular 
...a televised special feature...‘*Space to Learn in the Space 
Age’’. The show, emcee'd by Art Linkletter (flying in from 
Hollywood especially for this appearance), will be carried 
live over Station KQED, Channel 9, at 8 p.m. It will be fed 
into Civic Auditorium where delegates will view it on an over- 
sized screen. The Monday night general session, therefore, 
will start at 8 p.m. (repeat, 8 p.m.), or a half hour earlier 
than noted in the official convention program. Cast of the 
show--produced by the National Education Association and Dr. 
John Highlander, TV Station KPIX,--includes: ; 








ART LINKLETTER 
AASA--President Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis Superintendent of Instruction. 


Industry~-King Shwayder, Detroit, Vice President, Samsonite Corporation. 


Architecture--Douglas Haskell, New York, Editor, Architectural Forum. 





School Boards--Tom Folsom, Whittier, Calif., California School Boards 
Association. 





Education--Harold Spears, San Francisco School Superintendent, who has kept 
the local newspapers in banner headlines with his 15-point school improvement or 
‘*tighten the belt’’ program. 


As soon as these principals have sighed over the fade-out sign in the studio, they 
will be rushed by motorcade to the Auditorium where they will be introduced to the 
audience. And as the man said...the program you will see is about future and space. & 
But, it’s not about rockets or Sputniks...it’s about the space kids are getting in their 
schools, to learn about things like rockets...or rocks...or Shakespeare, or chemistry, 
or anything they’re curious about. And that’s a lot. Don’t miss it. 


NIGGARDLY FINANCING INCUBATES EDUCATIONAL WEAKNESSES 


» In the ‘‘What’s Going on in Congress Relating to Schools’’ discussion session yes- 
terday, many of the expected 4500 delegates got their first full-dress explanation of 
the NEA'’s billion-dollar teacher salary and construction proposal which has been in- 
troduced in the U.S. Senate and House. The legislation calls for federal sharing in the 
basic financial support of education, explained James L. McCaskill, NEA’s Assistant 
Executive Secretary for State and Federal Relations. He pointed out that the measure 
is limited to teacher salaries, classroom construction and basic equipment in public 
elementary and secondary schools. He stressed, however, that states will have full 
discretion in dividing their federal allotment between salaries and construction. 











Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, warned 
that ‘‘niggardly financing perpetuates our educational weaknesses, and we cannot afford 

to perpetuate them.’’ Said Fuller: ‘‘Education is the major long-term factor in our 

national competition with the Soviets but it is not being treated that way. The Soviets 

lead us now in support of universal education in terms of percentage of national in- 

come expanded, public recognition of the power of education and zeal for learning as 
individuals. These public and private attitudes result in such great advantages for 

Soviet teachers that the United States must match these advantages or accept com- 

paratively mediocre education for most Americans in the future. Our system of Z 
education pioneered universal education in the world. It deserves to be supported so & 
that a larger proportion of our most competent people can be attracted to teaching. ‘ag 
Class loads must be made reasonable, decent facilities provided, and public support . 
granted for education as though our lives and those of our children depended upon it-- 

because they do.”’ 















THAT MYTHICAL ‘MRS JONES’ AGAIN 


Serious speculators at kick-off press conference are 
The mythical ‘‘Mrs. Jones’’ (shorthand AASA Executive Secretary Finis E. Engleman and 





for the American public) dominated the kickoff President Hickey. 
news conference of the convention as President 
Philip J. Hickey and members of the AASA 
Executive Committee spelled out for reporters 
the big issues facing this meeting. Charged by 
reporters with a congenital habit of speaking 

to Mrs. Jones in terms she simply doesn’t un- 
derstand, Hickey & Co. admitted that perhaps 
educators had slipped up here and there in ef- 
fective public relations. On the other hand, 
they felt Mrs. Jones has her work cut out for 
her too, if America is to lick the big problems 
confronting education...for one thing, they 
urged her to go into the classroom to see first- 
hand how things really are, instead of swallow- 
ing whole the blasts of critics from outer aca- 
demic space. Top issues before the convention, 
agreed the educators, are curriculum improve- 
ment, particularly in secondary education, a stepped-up system of counselling which can 
steer more able students into stiffer courses; and closer attention to individual pupils 
which will require more teachers, better teachers, smaller classes--and that’s where 
Mrs. Jones who pays education’s bills comes in again. Farticipating in the conference 
were Hickey, AASA President Elect C. C. Trillingham; Vice President J. Chester Swan- 
son, and the following Executive Committee members: Superintendents Hobart M. Corn- 
ing, Washington, D.C.; Wendell Godwin, Topeka, Kan.; Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio; Natt 
B. Burbank, Boulder, Colo. 


SIGNIFICANT EYE-CATCHERS AMONG THE EXHIBITS 


A blue-ribbon panel of educational specialists yesterday toured the Associated 
Exhibitors portion of convention hall and during a special discussion meeting gave dele- 
gates a guide to what’s new in exhibit news. Chairman of the tourers, Thomas T. Tucker, 
Jr., Chairman, Department of School Administration and Supervision, University of 
Nevada, Reno, said he was impressed with the multiple uses of glass for schoolhouse 
construction and also with the use of color schemes as psychological influences in the 
classroom. Robert T. Best, Superintendent of Lyon County Schools, Yerington, Nevada, 
was taken with the variety of earth satellite 
displays, movable globes and maps geared to 
the science fiction era come true and new 
electronics laboratory equipment. Lloyd A. 
Drury, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Nevada, said the exhibits re- 
flected recent scientific events in a rash of 
new materials. He pointed to book titles for 
example: ‘‘Manmade Satellites’’ and ‘‘Space 
Pilots.’’ These, he said, now are being put out 
for consumption in the elementary schools in 
a money-saving manner...i.e. materials can 
be viewed by an entire classroom instead of 
the usual single device for single child con- 
sumption. The emphasis, said the trio, is 
definitely on science and the space age---but 
other exhibits effectively emphasize the im- 
portant aspects of all the curriculum. 


Their fancy was struck by a portable science lab 
(I. tor.) Drury, Tucker and Best. 























SERVICE AWARDS TO FORMER SCHOOL BOSSES 


Two retired school superintendents last 
night received awards for distinguished ser- 
vice in school administration. They are 
Clyde U. Phillips, former superintendent of 
Hays, Kan. schools, and Samuel E. Fleming, 
former superintendent of Seattle,Washington 
schools. 





Fleming joined the Seattle school sys- 
tem in 1908 and 11 years later became Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education and in this capa- 
city established the Edison Technical School 
--one of the nation’s top vocational schools 
which from its beginning has offered unusual 
opportunities for people of all races, relig- 
ions and socio-economic positions to improve 
their economic status through specialized 
education. He headed up the Seattle schools in 
1944, and right away received the community 
hallmark as the man with a deep interest in 
promoting the moral and spiritual values in- 
herent in general education and the develop- 
ment of all human resources. 





Backstage, Dr. Conant (center) 
congratulates Fleming (left) and Phillips. 


The AASA had this to say about Phillips: ‘‘For more than a quarter of a century, 
he led the forces for American ideals and good public schools in Hays, Kan. It was his 
unflinching courage, penetrating insights and unwavering faith that kept alive the support 
of education in the midst of drouth, depression, community conflicts, war and its after- 
math of problems. For his demonstration of superior administration in a small community s 





over a long period, we bestow upon him this award of excellence and distinction...’’ 


OFFSPRING OF WORKING MOTHERS, A GROWING PROBLEM 


Delegates will hear an interesting thesis developed by Roy E. Simpson, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in California along the lines that communities throughout the 
states should assess the needs for extended school services to provide for children of 
employed mothers. One of every four mothers working outside the home has children 
under 18 and one in every ten has children under six, Simpson's statistics will prove. 

He adds: ‘‘Since our country’s current and foreseeable demands for manpower -- and 

womanpower -- show every indication of increasing, we cannot escape the fact that the 
provision of adequate care and educational supervision of children during the mother’s 
necessary absence from home is a major responsibility which can no longer be over- 

looked.*’ 








This is a special AASA Convention Daily edition of EDUCATION U.S.A. to help you 
take home a brief summary for use in your community and with your staff. EDUCA- 
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your desk each Wednesday. Further information is given in the masthead below. 
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